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A Magazine of Verse 








FEBRUARY 1925 


A PLEA TO INDIANA 


I 
eee I have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you: 


I have sauntered through the streets and lanes of old 
New Harmony, found shrines to pause before at every 
turning, thumbed reverently the tomes that choke the 
racks and tables of the Institute, lounged meditating in the 
musty tavern—and loved you for Robert Dale Owen. 
Robert Dale Owen, God bless him and you! (for he still 
lives in you) — abolitionist — champion of childhood — 
: brother to the oppressed-- 





But I cannot: my song fails, 
My harmonies are lost, 
| My rhythms broken— 
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For I see Miss Calder beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry with a rubber hose— 


And this is the strain that enters my song 
To spoil my singing. 


II 


I have paddled up the river underneath the wooded 
bluffs of Vevay, ventured overland to Madison, halted on 
the heights of Hanover, searching for shadowy figures toil- 
ing dully through the hills—and loved you for Edward 
Eggleston. Edward Eggleston, God bless him and you! 
(for he still lives in you)—and the master, and Shocky, 
and Hannah— 


Oh, I have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you 
But— 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry! 


I went to the chief of the county schools and told him 
about it— 


Beating little Harry till his flesh is bruised and broken— 


And he (putting the words of Solomon into the mouth of 
the Master) answered, “Didn’t the Savior admonish that 
to spare the rod was to spoil the child?” 
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Fohn Oscar Beck 


Il 


I have paused to listen to the children laughing on the 
arbored terraces of Greenfield, caught the car to the 
Capitol, braved Bobbs Merrill’s haunted halls, loitered on 
the walks and lawns of Lockerbie Street—and loved you 
for James Whitcomb Riley. James Whitcomb Riley, God 
| bless him and you! (for he still lives in you)—and the 

kids— 





Oh, I have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you, 
But— 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry! 
I called on my lawyer and he told me she stands— 
Beating little Harry with a rubber hose— 
In the place of a parent— 
Beating little Harry till his flesh is bruised and broken— 
And we cannot question her right to punish 
With a rubber hose till his flesh is bruised and bleeding! 


IV 


I have strolled about the campus of DePauw to trace the 
path of a pilgrim book-agent, lawyer, senator, losing myself 
in a jeweled lace-work (lying lovely upon you with fringes 
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flung to the seas)—and loved you for Albert Jeremiah 
Beveridge. Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, God bless him and 
you! (for he will always live in you)—the bludgeon of 
babies fallen to factory floors—the quickened conscience 
scourging with their cries— 





Oh I have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you, 
But— 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry— 


And somehow 

The stroke of her lash 
Cuts to my soul, 
And the quiver of his flesh 
And the throb of his shame 
Are the pulse of my song. 


I went to your legislature and they told me your schools 
were the best in the world: other States may spare the rod, 
but the right unrestricted to use it, “‘adds gloss to your 
glory—” 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry— 


“Adds gloss to your glory” 
And must enter my song. 
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Fohn Oscar Beck 


Vv 





. I have breathed the air of Gary gritty with sand, 
elbowed through the throngs of stolid workmen and 
squalid women that surge along the miles of soft-drink 

parlors, pool halls, and moving-picture theatres to ribald 

mechanical music—and loved you for William Wirt. 

William Wirt—God bless him and you! (for he will always 

live in you)—molder of manhood—master craftsman of 

character, builder of old Americanism out of new 

Americans— 


Oh, I have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you, 
But— 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry— 


And the stroke of her lash 
Cuts to my soul, 
And batons my song- 


vI 


Glorious Indiana, fairest of the forest sisters, 
1 have longed to pay a worthy tribute to you, 
But— 


Hardly a day passes in my own beloved Lafayette that 
some gentle child entrusted to your stern keeping is not 
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cuffed or flogged—and no parents protest, for their heart’s 
blood is hostage, 

















And his cries of shame and pain 
Steal into my song. 


And though I glory in you, though I am proud to live in 
the state that was home to Robert Dale Owen, Edward 
Eggleston, and James Whitcomb Riley, to be one in a 
commonwealth with Albert Jeremiah Beveridge and 
William Wirt— 


When I try to sing to you 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry, 
beating little Harry, . 
beating little Harry — 


And this is the strain that ensnares my song: 


I see Miss Calder beating little Harry with a rubber 
hose— 


And the stroke of her lash 
Cuts to my soul 
And my song—fails! 
Fohn Oscar Beck 


(For a brief explanation of the subject of this poem, see News Notes on 
page 285.) 
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PAINTROCK ROAD 


CHIMNEY-TALK 


“Light, stranger. Tie your horse to a bunch of hay. 
Pot-luck is bilin’.” 
“Join me in a smoke?” 


“Yours truly, pardner: in the shack the boys 
Is splintery.” 
“Concerning?” 
““Woman question— 
Like this. We just come home from Bobcat Creek 
This mornin’. It was midnight and full moon. 
We got our smoke-sticks from the marshal man— 
Started off peaceful. At the edge of town 
A little shack was standin’ by the road 
With a new chimney, an insultin’ chimney. 
Our ropes went over it—one, two, three, four— 
An’ the bricks clattered, an’ the door come open: 
‘Mercy! O-o-h! Oh!’ 
“The boys was cuttin’ leather; 
I took the punishment: ‘Beg pardon, lady— 
Our mistake. Sorry!’ 
“*In the middle of the night, 
Pulling my house down, scaring me to death!’ 
Her voice was pretty, crying much like laughing. 
I wished a mountain-side had fell on me. 


“We run our horses, and our tongues was hoppled— 
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Except on cuss words. 
“In adventuring 
A woman and a whirlpool it takes nerve, 
But raw-hide ropes can’t hold a feller back. 
And now the quarrel is, does Taternose 
Or Powder-River Pete go in to pay 
The damages, or do they compromise 
On me or Old Joe Cactus? 


“Come to grub.” 


OBITER DICTA 


The bull-pen had three niggers in 
Been a-shootin’ dice; 
And what had been a woman once, 
And a whining dog, and lice. 


He looked at me, says, “ You’re a bum— 
It’s half an hour to git.” 

I lifted my hoofs out of the town, 
An’ I ain’t been back there yet. 


INDIAN COUNSEL 


Do not be always looking on the fire— 
It will dry up your eyes and make you blind. 


Look upon falling snow and running water, 
On crinkleroot and brightening willow bark; 
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Edwin Ford Piper 


The dancing crane, the coyote, and the moon; 
On laughing children. 

No, not on the fire— 
You will go blind. 


TRAIL-TALK 


The hunter in forbidden land, 
When darkness fell, 

Won the wood-folk promise 
They would never tell. 


He silenced leg and belly and wing, 
The new leaf and the old; 
Forgot to caution ashes— 
Ashes told. 


SIX YOKE 


I sit by the trail in the misty moonlight 
And see the old bull-teams swing up through the night. 


Bull-whacker, bull-whacker, your wagon-wheels pass— 
No creaking of axle, no bending of grass. 


O moody bull-driver, throw off yoke and chain— 
Turn out your tired cattle to graze on the plain. 


They are white, they are roan, they are spotted and red, 
The shadowy oxen—the ghosts of the dead. 
Edwin Ford Piper 
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VINNER’S SAYINGS 


I 


Pray, chile, pray !— 
Scape Hell ef you kin. 
Do try fo’ git shet 

O’ you sin! 

Hell is a heat!— 


One awful heat! 
We fire ain’ got no time wid ’em! 


Hell ain’ no hole. 

A hole ’ud git full. 

E mus’ be a lake 

Wid sinners pile high, 
Forebber an’ ebber a-bunnin’! 


Great Gawd!—sich a heat! 


When win’ duh whip you 
An sun-hot duh bu’n you 
An rain duh wet you, 
All dem say, “Pray!” 


Do try fo’ scape Hell ef you kin. 


II 


Somebody gwine dead— 
A sign sesso. 
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Fulia M. Peterkin 





No, de hoot-owl ain’ talk 
An’ de win’ ain’ whine. 

I ain’ see a groun’-crack needer. 
But I had a sign. 


My fine glass lamp-shade— 

De one I buy f’om de cross-road sto’— 
E come right een two 

Een my han’! 


I ain’ drap ’em, 

I ain’ knock ’em gains’ nuttin; 
But e come een two 

Een my han’. 


Da lamp-shade know someting— 
| E tiy fo’ tell me. 

| E broke fo’ gi’ me a sign. 

' 


You watch— 

Somebody gwine dead. 
Las’ night 

Da same lamp-shade sesso. 


III 


You can’ belongst to nobody, 
An’ nobody can’ belongst to you. 
Ki! 

Dat ain’ reason fo’ cry. 
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You breat’ come an’ go mighty sweet 
When e free. 

But you try fo’ hol’ em— 

E bitter! 

















IV 


Winter, 

Summer, 

Me an’ dis ol’ tree 
Sets heah togedder. 


I wonder ef e know me 


Lak I know him. 


: | 
When you go walkin’ out | 
Wid you husban’ 
You mus’ walk behine. 


No matter how wide de pat’ 
De ’oman mus’ walk behine. 


You might tink 

You know de way better, 
An’ you might fo-true. 
Dat don’ matter. 

You mus’ walk behine. 
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vI 


Ol’ mens runnin’ roun’ 
An’ tryin’ fo do young 
Looks too pitiful. 


3ut dem ol’ apple-tree 
Mek niistake sometime. 
An’ put blossom on 

In October. 


Vil 


No need fo’ mark grabe 
E kin speak fo’ e-se’f. 


Long grabe duh say, 
“Grown people,” 

Short grabe duh whisper, 
“Chillen.” 


Fresh dut tell, 
“FE dis now come.” 
Grass wave an’ say, 


*“E been heah.” 


Dem big ol’ tree duh moan 
Een de win’, 

“All gone an’ fo’git "em 
But me.” 


Julia M. Peterkin 
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CHOCTAWHATCHEE SONNETS 


BY AN INDIAN GRAVE 


Sleep on, dead Seminole—your bones are chalk; 
The red urn cracks beneath its heaping shell; 
This is your spring to slumber, mine to walk 
And hear the slow surf booming like a bell. 

My spring to hear the limpid quail-song lift 
Where jasmine and magnolia cup their cream, 
And wind and sun forever shade and shift 

Over the shrunken hearts of them that dream. 
Your spring to sleep where shore pines, blunted, bleak, 
Rock darkly on the night like dim sunk spars; 
My own to wait beside the moon-torn creek 

And watch the quiet crumbling of old stars. 
Then pouf!—one dusk a moon shall rise and roll, 
And we two dream together, Seminole. 


MEMORY 


Out of an autumn hour that cools and glasses 

Into the cask of autumns gone before, 

I shall remember tall and silken grasses 

Slurring their yellows down a misty shore. 

There, will be water cold and green and crawling, 
Sand like the dead-white upturned breast of a loon; 
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Mildred Plew Merryman 


And over, dusk in a long gold feather falling, 

And brown sails blowing secrets at the moon. 

There, will be sound of leaves like thin coins tinkled 
Into the careless coffers of the night, 

And where the moving waves are caught and crinkled 
I shall remember last, in the lemon light, 

Three wild ducks flying windward, dark and frail, 
Like three charmed princes in a fairy tale. 


L’ENVOI 


O siren land, when silver dulls the dune 

And rusty crickets tick the hours along, 

How many sails have limped across the moon 
And rotted into seaweed for a song! 

And are there then still gauzy charms that fall 
Too soft for any fumbling sail to free, 

And must men seek a music after all, 

That floats beside some far more sullen sea? 

At night I watch the glutted tide suck out 

And leave old dreams like driftwood on the sand: 
I wonder, wonder—yet I will not doubt 

The meaning in your song, O siren land— 

Not till the last gold sail has sought the lure 
And tattered into moon-strings at the moor. 

| Mildred Plew Merryman 
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DAWN SONG 


Dimly | 
About the dark sea’s marge 
Move the shores of dawn. 
Fainter 

Sounds the one golden note 

Of the passing star. 

Earth lies mute. 


Now 

From the hill-riven sky 

Showers the white air; 
The waking leaves : 
Send a ripple of song down the mountain-side. 
The cedars, sleeping 

On the swing of the cliffs, 

Stir, stand erect, 

With slow arms 

Push wide their misty doors. 

Shadow, like a gull, 

Lifts from the gleaming sea. 

Morning, with bells in her bright hair, 

Enters the world. 


So to my heart comest thou, 
Morning-of-God, the Woman. 


Constance Lindsey Skinner 
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MY LITTLE SISTER 


My little sister had everything, 
Everything in the world— 
Blue eyes, dimples, pink cheeks, 

And her hair curled. 


She played forward at basket-ball, 
And shot ducks from cover. 

She had a sweet rose-colored hat, 
And a tall lover. 


All her life she had everything, 
Plenty and more than plenty. 
She did not need a perfect death— 
Death at twenty. 
May Williams Ward 
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IN THE WARD 


VOICES 


Voices in the ward— 
Excited, impatient, eager, 
Calm, querulous, tired, 
Indignant: 


“Hearts—I said two hearts. .. . 


“I passed... .” 
“T’m the East Wind. . . .” 








“T’ll fade you . . . two bits. . . .” 


““An’ she says .. . 
“Damn it, this pain! . . . 
“Why doncha tell the doc? . . . 


” 


“*S one I heard in Kansas City. . . .” 


“Fifteen two, fifteen four . . .” 
“Whose move is it? . . .” 
Voices 

Dull, insistent, sibilant, 

And far. 


In the court a lone cricket 
Pours its heart headlong 

To the stars. 

Deaf to the voices in the ward, 
I alone, 

Among the stars, 

Answer the cricket. 
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Arthur Doyle 


THE MOON 


Across the court, 

Above a black roof, 
Night has hung the moon 
On a slim chimney. 


DEATH LIES IN 


Down the ward 

In his white, white bed, 
The flame of his life 

Gone to a spark, 

A man’s face grows purple. 


Death, 
The ageless hag, 
Crouches by the bed 
Of her confinement, 
Her fleshless lips 
Pressed to the tiny flame, 
Her haggard breasts 
Scarred 
From suckling the newly dead. 
Arthur Doyle 
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FINALITIES 


Incomparable gymnasts, 

Trapezing dizzily on the bars of noon; 
Falterers nowhere, safe on a wire, 
Eluders of bewildered eyes— 
Remember another hour, 

When eyes are sluggish, when darkness 
Takes all bars. Remember, 
And dare to spin again! 


SCULPTURE 


Oh, do not move! 


Poised and still, 

You are inevitable; 

More austere than Aphrodite 
Frozen in marble. 


I could not endure 
Mobile nakedness, 
Magnificence shattered. 


EXCURSION 


Here in the tamarack. 
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WORDS OF THE WEAVER OF NETS 


Nothing is changed—the goldfinch still sings, 
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Fames Daly 


Cruel, such singing might be, were the moon 
Less customary now, miraculous as once. 


Grip hard a pine-branch, 

Pace back and forth across a grave, 
Kneel to an urn. 

Love is a mockery tonight— 

Let it go, and all its shattered words, 
And all its trysts: 

It is but plunder for the wind. 


CREST OF SLOW FIRE 


Lightning, let the earth not be so strong; 

Stay in the clouds—let no mountain of tall trees 
Taunt you to lash down with molten tong. 
Because as each tree falls my mind sees, 

Too terribly clear, terror in the new space; 

And each thunder-crash recounts 

A storm of hair about a face 

I must not think of. Passion mounts 

Higher than mountains, with taunts more cruel, 
And death by lightning seems only a crest 

Of slow fire taking its weary fuel, 

Because of hair which never warmed this breast. 


Fames Daly 
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HARBOR SONG 


I 


Jade-threaded shawl of the sea slips from the sky’s wan 
shoulder . . . sky fleshed cool as an almond. Dawn 
wind wakes in the buoy-bells, shaking the sea with 
daffodil hands. From the wax stalk of the sun, little 
dawn clouds dripping. . . . 


Young cliffs stand free of their garments, green sea-silks 
fallen, dark cypress cloaks down from their thighs. 
White and breastless, they await the long yellow stroke 
of his fingers. . . . 


Il 


I call you comrade, you who strip the wind, leaping deliri- 
ously to slap her naked thighs! You with gut of the sky 
in tatters on your horns! We leap, lean flank to flank, 
our nostrils spuming. 


Not you, O dispossessed ebb-tide! You sidle inland and 
evade my scrutiny. Not you, fawning upon the white- 
bodied boats, flesh twitching, whining for their breasts. 

Ill 


Pacific clouds have strayed into the north, pressing their 
soft bronze bellies toward the sun. 


Sand coils in yellow wreaths upon the knees of rocks. 
Sails are one-petalled flowers quivering on the stalk. 
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Kay Boyle 


Tide running softly in on naked feet, scatters white 
holly boughs, pure-globed as saltless water in the wave. 


IV—-NEGROES ON THE FROZEN QUAY 


Blue-beaked fingers plucking at stray plumes of sun . 


lids are smooth burnished cups pouring dark wines 
across the bladed air. Words in their mouths are cool 
and luminous as silver grapes, as cold camellias gathered 
new from loam, and offered tentatively, one by one. 


The tide strews burning sea-stars in the frost. Their eyes 


sprawl forward, huddling at the flame. Sand drifts an 
indolent arm across their throats, arm sultry-fleshed and 
yellow as mangostan. 


V 


Smooth northern sea, advancing, shakes the moon from 


his belly, striking his clangorous flesh in the harbor. . . . 
Seal-smooth water, arched to the slow dive, seeking the 
throbbing mouths of the channels, the dark honey at 
unfingered roots. . . . White northern sea, releasing the 
stark fire of his veins in the quivering flow of the 
harbor... . 


Dawn curves his cold body seaward . . . dawn of cool 


orchid flowers slowly widening . . . drifting pale 
shadowed lids across his mouth. 


Kay Boyle 
[253] 
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GRIST 


HIBERNALIA 
I 


I have a secret which you cannot share 
Though you were twenty times 

My lover; 

A citadel—you cannot enter there, 

A memory that you cannot discover. 


You ask me why I shine at any hearth, 

Bask like a queen in any wayside blaze. 

Yet warmth is not a part of me, nor plenty, 
Comfort nor cover. 

I have an icy covenant with earth, 

And this you cannot know though you were twenty 
Times my lover. 


Now is the season of frost, lovely and cruel, 
Taking the world in strong transparent hands; 
When country children gather boughs for fuel 
Along the bottom lands. 

What do you know of frost, you who only 

See it out of a warm well-curtained pane, 
Under a roof where pigeons in the sun 
Chuckle and strut and coo? 


Once I knew 
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That to be cold was to be never lonely, 
That to be cold was to feel iron enter 

Into your heart out of the iron ground, 

To feel the core of fire at the earth’s centre 
Endlessly turning round, 

To give your body over without sound 
Into the arms of winter. 


I warm beside your fire and withdraw 
Before my dissolution is begun, 

As hillsides thaw 

And freeze and thaw under the circling sun. 


II 


I can survive on ears the huskers leave 

In stubbled cornfields when their day is finished. 
I can retrieve 

Roots from deserted gardens after frost. 

I thrive on all things thwarted and diminished, 
Abandoned and lost. 


But you are sleeker than your sleekest dove, 
Your eyes affront me with their eagerness. 
Temper your love 

For me with meagreness. 


You would not spread a dinner in the sun 
To tempt the hidden rabbit from his burrow, 
Who after dark 
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Explores the beauty of the frosted furrow, 
Nibbles the frugal bark: 


But leave outside your door in negligence 
Some tidbit of your passion if you will, 
And I will creep, charmed by indifference, 
Quivering to your sill. 


THE PROBLEM 


Trees at my bedroom window 
* Twirl their branches around, 
Fret their leaves together, 
Nod to one another, | 
Make a bewildered sound: 


Now we see returning 
Each night the tall one 
Who goes away in the morning. 


““Once she never smiled. 
Now her songs are many; 
She trills like a young child 
With a bright new penny.” 


“Once she slept alone. | 
i 
| 


They bend to one another, | 
Lean and murmur and sigh, | 
Forget the summer weather, 
Neglect the blue sky. 
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Fessica Nelson North 


“Once she sat alone. 

Now she looks in love 

On a round-eyed small one 
That coos like a ring-dove.” 


TO DUNCAN 


Death stood beside us on your night of birth 
With no black accident or grim abyss. 

He brought a gray perveding quietness, 

A moist aroma of the summer earth. 


No silver invitation sought my bed, 

Nor winding of the thin celestial horn. 
He offered me, beneath the friendly corn, 
A dreamless pillow for a drowsy head. 


Insistent were his overtures, and sweet; 
But somewhere still my flesh denial made, 
And so with fainting insolence I laid 

My warm and wailing challenge at his feet. 


O little son, assume your enterprise: 
Now to the years in which we have no part 
Carry your father’s dark endearing eyes, 
And my unquiet heart. 
Fessica Nelson North 
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MEMORIAL SONNETS 


For Campbell 


Although you burn again, O orange lilies, 

Across the fields in many points of flame, 

Along old orchards and through farmhouse gardens, 
Your quickening colors will not be the same 

To haunted hearts that cannot welcome summer 
Because of proud lost eyes whose fire is cold— 
Eyes that in no new season, O orange lilies, 

Will watch you burn in mounting gold on gold. 


I 


By many a saint and many a scholar led, 

I devised dreams where death was so assailed 
That grief became a source where beauty fed. 
My dear, my dear . . . the reasoned dream has failed. 
Let nobler hearts, or those who loved you less, 
Become with sorrow beautiful and wise; 

I only know, upon your nothingness 

I stare with cold uncomprehending eyes. 

Love cannot glorify the loss of love, 

Nor loneliness exalt an empty room, 

Nor any gracious solace lift above 

The cold ironic shadow of a tomb 

Whose simple breadth no fire of faith can span 
By any pledge of any God or man. 
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Il 


If I could light a candle in a shrine, 

Sure that the interceding flame was fair, 

If old arched silences could humble mine 

With high solemnities of answered prayer, 

So I should know, most dear, that now you are 
What you once were, nor should I more regret 
Your going than the setting of a star 

Lost but to transient eyes that saw it set. 

But narrow reason, counting pulse and breath, 
Defines finalities, names bounds above 

Whose limits love is lost: “This pause is death, 
That motion, life” . . . so reason wars with love. 
O shallow mind, that built a prison wall! 

O little love, that dared not see it fall! 


Il 


Derisive as a scattering dream, and thinner 

Than any ghost from the unshriven dead, 

Comes that dark harbinger, that subtle spinner 
Of pain that speaks to hearts uncomforted, 
Saying: “Forget that he was dear—the broken 
Pattern will never mend; this lengthening pause 
Must lengthen still; the gallant word once spoken 
Leaves mounting silence where the clear voice was.” 
Then the perverse proud heart, the heart defiant 
Of reasoned words and old finalities, 
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Marjorie Meeker 
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Answers: “He still is dear and mine; the pliant 
Light curve of love shall follow where he is, 
Who only cast, in one hour’s prescience, 

The veil of thought and blowing dust of sense.” 





IV 


So with old untrue words I ease my heart, 

With dear pretensions that no man can prove; 
And clear it is I play a coward’s part, 

And plain I see what shallows in me move 

Over what rocks, how perilous the flow 

Where a broad tide should be, serene and fair. 
What narrow currents crossed are mine, I know, 
Whose troubled meeting haunts the desolate air. 
Myself I mourn, not you, whose bright austere 
Youth shall prevail among inadequate 

And lessening lives. My lack of you I fear, 

My loss of love, lad loved and fortunate, 

To whom, if quick with light you live, or scatter 
With earth’s old essences, is no great matter. 


WHEN I AM OLD 


When I am old and you are young 
Who died so long ago, 

I'll say, “A fool I was to mourn, 
But how was I to know? 
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“A fool I was to mourn, my dear, 
The fortune that you had: 
Now here I », while y 
Now here I am grown gray, while you 
Will always be a lad.” 


When I am old the things I say 
Perhaps will then be true, 
Since fire and faith of me today 

Lie young and lost with you. 


Marjorie Meeker 
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COMMENT 


SARA TEASDALE 


HE typical well-bred American girl appears and de- 

velops in Sara Teasdale’s books—and develops, as 
sometimes happens, into something rarer and finer than 
her early promise foretold. We have, quite frankly pre- 
sented, in the Sonnets to Duse, of 1907, and in Helen of Troy 
and Other Poems, of 1912, this girl’s dream “crushes,” her 
imaginary love-affairs, her tremors and bewilderments, her 
woes and delights. Even in Rivers to the Sea, of ig15, this 
girlish softness sometimes persists; but in certain of its 
poems one notes the beginning of a hardening process 
which is shaping the girl into a woman and her enthusi- 
astic outpourings into poems—poems of a finished and 
delicate, if narrow technique. And in some of the new 
poems in Love Songs, of 1917, and in the more austere and 
mature Flame and Shadow, of 1920, a fully developed fine 
spirit expresses its sensitive reactions to life with an 
economy of phrase and a simple lyric intensity that show 
also matured art. 

But let us follow her development more in detail. Girl- 
ishness has a right to state its case, no doubt; and we feel 
the authentic statement of it, sometimes prettily set forth, 
in those two early books of this rather frail and closely 
protected St. Louis girl who dreamed and rhymed over 
Duse’s photographs, over those highly standardized and 
much poetized heroines, Sappho and Helen; and now and 
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then, quite shyly and wistfully, over some passing and 
indifferent living boy. 


Your beauty lives in mystic melodies 
And all the light about you breathes a song, 


she cries to Duse, whom she had never seen; and again: 


Yea, like a flower within a desert place, 

Whose petals fold and fade for lack of rain, 

Are these your eyes. 
—lines that escape gush because of something perfumed 
and fragile about them—a bud of talent just beginning to 
open. The Greek heroines and Guenevere and others 
celebrated in the second book, are less fortunate—these 
ladies indulge in long monologues; and if poets mature and 
distinguished have failed to put effective words into the 
mouth of Sappho, one could hardly expect the miracle 
from a mere girl inexperienced in both life and art, and of 
most undramatic talent. 

In one section of this second book the poet begins to seek 
her own element, but her wings flap with the rather ex- 
aggerated action of inexperience. This one is a girl’s 
theory of what unrequited love should be: 

Less than the cloud to the wind, 
Less than the foam to the sea, 


Less than the rose to the storm 
Am I to thee, 


More than the star to the night, 
More than the rain to the sea, 
More than heaven to earth 
Art thou tome. * 
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But the illusion collapses at the first touch of reality: 


For though I know he loves me, 
Tonight my heart is sad— 

His kiss was not so wonderful 
As all the dreams I had. 

In Rivers to the Sea, published three years later, the bud 
of girlish talent has opened into a flower. This book con- 
tains some of the poet’s finest lyrics—Morning, The Flight, 
The Answer, Longing, After Death, and this much quoted 
one, Debt: 

What do I owe to you 
Who loved me deep and long? 
You never grace my spirit wings 
Or gave my heart a song. 


But oh, to him I loved, 
Who loved me not at all, 
I Sim the little gate 
That led through heaven’s wall. 
In this volume and the two later ones we have the material 
for a rounded estimate of a poet whose songs give the 
woman’s version of the human love-story, or at least as 
much of it as one of the finer, more sensitive and protected 
women of our veiled and walled-in civilization may con- 
tribute to the whole vast epic of the race. 

Sara Teasdale’s study has been to express emotion in the 
simplest form of English lyric verse. Two or three quat- 
rains of three- or four-footed iambic lines, each quatrain 
emphasized by a single rhyme, form usually the metrical 
structure of her songs. But the process is not so easy as it 
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seems, as many would-be lyric poets have discovered at 
heavy cost. Miss Teasdale builds upon this simple struc- 
ture subtle variants of rhythm and melody that weave to 
a climax expressing fitly some keen emotion. Her instru- 
ment is not rich and powerful, capable of chords; and it 
has more the aching quality of a violin than the plangent 
triumphant tone of a harp—a violin played with soft tense- 
ness. by feminine hands at twilight. One comes upon her 
music unexpectedly, so to speak, and when she is in her 
best mood the re ward is singularly pure and fine. 
Let us try two or three more. Here is a Wood Song: 
I heard a wood thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star. 


My heart that walked in bitterness 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call— 

I caught life back upon my breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


This is called On the Dunes: 


If there is any life when death is over 
These tawny beaches will know much of me— 
I shall come back, as constant and as changeful 
As the unchanging many-colored sea. 


If life was small, if it has made me scornful, 
Forgive me—I shall straighten like a flame 

In the great calm of death, and if you want me 
Stand on the seaward dunes and call my name. 


And this, also from her latest book, is one of the loveliest 


of all: 
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Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was singing gold. 
Let it be forgotten for ever and ever— 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 


If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago— 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. 


These songs give Sara Teasdale’s rhythmic range— 
narrow, but within its limits delicately varied. The fall 
of slow syllables in the last is especially adroit, lengthening 
out the forever into quiet deeps of remoteness. And if her 
rhythmic range is narrow, her subjects also follow pretty 
closely the single track of personal emotion. One feels 
behind the poems a straight clear-thinking mind, but the 
poetic motive comes from feeling rather than thought; and 
the feeling springs from common human experiences, not 
from intellectual passion of acceptance or revolt. Her 
mind is conscious of standing idly by, conscious that her 
poems do not tell the whole story: 

What do I care, in the dreams and the languor of spring, 
That my songs do not show me at all? 


For they are a fragrance, and I am a flint and a fire; 
I am an answer, they are only a call. 


But what do I care, for love will be over so soon— 
Let my heart have its say, and my mind stand idly by. 
For my mind is proud, and strong enough to be silent— 
It is my heart that makes my songs, not I. 


It follows that her poems do not present the unexpected 
intuition, do not flash their light into depths of subcon- 
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sciousness and make us thrill with a sense of discovery. 
Their weakness is a temptation toward the easy and 
obvious. Their strength is the emotional intensity and the 
clear swift artistry with which they often succeed in 
expressing the reaction of a finely feminine spirit to the 
beauty of nature and life, the ecstasy of love, the threat of 
pain and death, and the transitoriness of all these things. 

Her reactions are always serious. Now that women are 
becoming more articulate, and we detect soprano and con- 
tralto voices among the tenors and baritones who have 
largely monopolized the lyric field, one may hear a few 
high notes of ironic laughter to match the gayety, or even 
ribaldry, of masculine songs which have played up the 
moods and aspects of love. But mostly the feminine 
voices are serious to the point of poignancy—love espe- 
cially, to most women, is a serious, if not indeed a tragic 
adventure. Sara Teasdale’s love-songs may be high- 
hearted almost to the point of gayety, but they are always 
serious. And always there is in them, as in all her singing, 
something fugitive—the emotion, so keen at the moment, 
will soon be gone. If Sara Teasdale has a message for us, 
perhaps it is summed up in these two lines from The Voice: 

Seek for Beauty—she only 
Fights with man against Death. 

One element of strength in her poems is that within their 
outspoken emotion one feels the hidden and secret fire of a 
spirit essentially shy and reserved. The poet may seem to 
be frank, but she does not say quite all. This power of 
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personality in her may prove the strongest factor in the 
persistence of her fame—indeed, fame, in the ultimate 
analysis, is always based on personality. For a few of her 
songs will certainly flare above the others as time goes on, 
and be cherished for their beauty and clarity, like finely 
cut jewels of warm pure color offered by a woman’s hand 
to the rich treasury of English poetry. H. M. 


AS IT IS IN PARIS 


Of late, among French poets, the great quarrel has been 
about symbolism, an adventure we thought long ago 
terminated. We even went so far, in our quest of a new 
horizon, as to relish the ultimate consequence of symbol- 
ism, i.e., dadaism. We knew this explosion of fancy was 
doomed to disappear soon. Everyone felt it was a transi- 
torial stage of our poetry, an answer to those who wanted 
to bring the French muse back to a time-worn tradition. 
But in 1918 the milieu in Paris was ready to welcome 
Dada. Real poets like Max Jacob, Cendrars, and others, 
were already communing in a sort of mysticism of the 
Image. Dada burst in, trailing after it exquisite and fan- 
tastic wreaths. These were made of unsuspected cor- 
respondences between the invisible and the tangible, and 
they seemed sometimes to have sprung out of an unbal- 
anced mind. But insanity often goes with bodily health, 
and these were the things we longed for, after the suspen- 
sion of our consciousness during the war. 

At least such wreaths of images, like pearls, linked the 
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soul to the unknown—new paths were being struck. In 
vain did Rostand, or even more lithe and supple poets, try 
to keep up the tradition of the romantic logic; symbolism 
and its fanciful child, dadaism, whose wits seemed a bit 
shaken but in no wise hushed by the roar of the war, con- 
tinued the exploration into the recesses of our inmost and 
untouched soul. 

The aim of the symbolic poets had been to get rid of 
whatever sentimentality related us to the scientific world, 
to plunge the reader into the stream of consciousness, to 
use a phrase of a then popular system of philosophy. But 
in this stream poets and readers found chaos—life is not 
art, continuity is not poetry. While some were being 
carried away, others paused and attempted to remain 
critical. 

Paul Valéry was one to pause, to surround himself with 
solitude, and, with no other kindred soul but his own, to 
study the direction and the aim (if it has an aim) of the 
stream. For Valéry, the beautiful stream of our con- 
sciousness mirrors nothing but our face. But this face is 
not unlike the face of agod. Out of silence and meditation 
Valéry brought “pure images.” 

Valéry’s poetry has been the subject of two books. One, 
by Albert Thibaudet, fully recognizes the meaning of 
Valéry’s attempt at purity of conception and clarity of 
imagery. The other, by A. Droin (Paul Valéry et la 
tradition poétique Frangaise), is a sharp criticism, and not a 
very clever one, of Valéry’s untraditional form. 
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To understand a “poésie pure” is not always an easy 
task. We do not put by our own daily emotions as easily 
as we do our clothes—the anecdote read in the morning 
paper daily binds us to the earth. But modern poetry has 
nothing to do with anecdotes, nothing at all to do with the 
logic of ordinary feelings. It tells the reaction of a mind 
en rapport with the anecdotes of life, but the anecdotes 
themselves the poet neglects. The reaction is, of course, 
absolutely personal, so that our young poets prefer to sing 
of solitude, of exaggerated solitude; their poetry rings with 
an immense longing. Valéry’s attitude is a flat denial of 
life. 

Maurice Barrés, whose figure looms greater and greater 
since he died, never allowed himself to wither in solitude; 
even war found him ready to listen to common suffering. 
The beautiful images he created stretch their human 
shadows over our generation, and he has been a great force 
in the moulding of our attitude toward life. We thought 
that the world war would be the negation of his teaching; 
but, after all, war has been a mere accident and the course 
of our literature goes on, as ever, incorporating accidents 
and transmuting them into pure gold. 

Jean Cocteau once despised Maurice Barrés. He now 
begins to get reconciled to him. The evolution of Jean 
Cocteau (he would loathe the word) is characteristically 
leading him from cubism to discipline. His last achieve- 
ment was the translation of Romeo and Fuliet for one 
evening of the Soirées de Paris—a noteworthy feature of 
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the past literary season in Paris. It happened during the 
Olympic Games—a marvel of grace and subdued splendor 
were some of the Soirées, after the resplendent frieze of the 
day’s sport. The music of Honnegger, the paintings of 
Marie Laurencin, spoke the same language. The Soirées 
were a hopeful farewell to a bygone period. 

To return to my assertion that the great quarrel has 
been about symbolism, let me refer the reader to an article 
by de Pierrefeu in the Débats. After what has just been 
said, let him conclude whether indeed symbolism and its 
logical sequences have been “an evolution towards the 
unintelligible,” to use the critic’s very words. Or let him 
read in Ecrits du Nord (January, 1923) an already alarm- 
ing article of Jules Romains about The Failure of Symbol- 
ism. Or let him (if he has an hour to waste) turn to the 
Revue des Poétes, where a certain professional critic, whose 
name I forget, curses Mallarmé repeatedly for the wrong 
direction he gave to French verse. Let him also listen to 
those who smile at the dreamy impressionism of Pedléas et 
Mélisande, and to those, in greater number, who laughed at 
the “reprise”’ of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. We shall con- 
cede that in this year of grace symbolism is no longer what 
it was, and that dada is a glorious corpse. 

But, after all is said, there is a point that cannot be too 
much emphasized: symbolic literature has, in spite of its 
aloofness from real life, opened up the unexplored world of 
abstraction and of beautiful forms. This was, uncon- 
sciously, its ultimate aim. A poet, an artist, a musician, 
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stripping himself of his real personality, could face the 
supreme laws of nature. Shall we say, like de Pierrefeu, 
that these laws are “the unintelligible”? If we grant that, 
then indeed symbolism has brought shadows. But the 
laws of nature can be apprehended by means of a direct, 
and as it were tangible, expression; that is to say, by means 
of art: words if you are a poet, notes if you are a musician, 
color and form if a painter. The real evolution of symbol- 
ism has indeed been from the complexity of the logical 
world to the simple outlines of pure forms. Picasso helped 
us to understand the new poetry, if the new poetry helped 
us to understand Picasso. It is light, not shadows, which 
modern art has brought. It is light which Jean Cocteau 
has tried to bring into the awful and beautiful night of 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. It is the light of our 
traditional classicism which Radiguet (dead at twenty 
years of age) dazzled us with in his novel Le Bal du Comte 
d’Orgel, whose success is very telling. 

As a matter of fact never has French prose been so 
delicately written as by certain “classical”’ writers whose 
names should be known: Montherlant (the extoller of 
sport), André Gide (whose Corydon reads like a book of the 
eighteenth century), Giraudoux (whose Fuliette au pays 
des hommes | strongly advise anyone to read), Jean 
Cocteau (whose Thomas l’imposteur has the elegance and 
irony of Voltaire’s short stories), and a host of others. 

And it is a curious conclusion that a survey of symbolism 
up-to-date should have brought us down to the most 
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recent prose. Which is another proof that symbolism has 
emphasized the importance of form. It is through form 
that the writer will express the consciousness of his own 
being, and consequently, pure form being one, the con- 
sciousness of man in general. Fean Catel 


REVIEWS 


SPOON RIVER AGAIN 


The New Spoon River, by Edgar Lee Masters. Boni & 

Liveright. 

One opens this book with some misgivings, wondering 
whether the thrill of the first Spoon River can be repeated. 
But no thrill is ever repeated—each experience has its own 
place and value, differing from every other. It was 
adventurous, no doubt, for the poet to return to that 
unmapped Illinois town and ravel out for the second time 
its tangled human destinies. He risked the disappoint- 
ment of readers who expect the impossible renewal, and so 
underestimate what they receive. 

What they receive is more of those brief biographies of 
human souls; and possibly some of these new ones dig 
deeper into the hidden sources of action avd emotion than 
those in the earlier book. At least there is no repetition— 
this poet sees each person as an individual, with marvel- 
lous insight for the perplexities which environed him, with 
pity for his sufferings, laughter for his absurdities, or scorn 
for his hypocrisies. Underlying the whole spiritual 
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pageant is the same passion for life, the same deep tragic 
love and pity for men and women caught in the toils of 
fate, the same high outreaching toward infinite beauty, 
which were the central inspiration of the earlier book; and 
all enriched by the eight or ten more years of deep living 
and thinking which have passed between the two series. 
His capacity for fierce living and hard thinking is what 
gives size and depth to this poet’s work. One pictures his 





imagination as a battle-ground of ecstasies and agonies— 


more completely than with most poets his puppets’ feelings 
become his own. His philosophy therefore is built on 
human examples—abstract reasoning apart from life is 
impossible to him. It is an epicurean philosophy, no 
doubt, one which follows earthly paths and finds happiness 
a sufficient aim; but beyond this immediate goal lies the 
remote horizon of mystery. Mr. Masters may be a 
realist, but we are constantly reminded that his realism 
transcends mere fact, that the finite and the infinite are 
equally real to him and equally of the tenuous stuff of 
dreams. He makes Elza Ramsey say: 





Do you know what makes life a terror 

And a torture, Spoon River? 

It is due to the conflict between the little minds 
Who think life is real, 

And who therefore work, save, make laws, 
Prosecute and levy wars— 

Between these and the big minds 

Who know that life is a dream, 

And that much of the world’s activity 

Is pure folly, and the chattering of idiots. 
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Again and again he chants the praise of life—this splen- 
did garment of happiness which is offered so often in vain, 
and which most of us, at the best, wear so clumsily: 

O life, O unutterable beauty!— 

To leave you, knowing that you were never loved enough, 
Wishing to live you all over, 

With all the soul’s wise will! 

The desecration of life—that is the unpardonable sin 
which he lashes in countless epitaphs. The magnificence 
of the opportunity and the insignificance of our response to 
it—that is the gods’ food for laughter, and the poet’s stuff 
of satire. Mr. Masters does not predict, though he does 
not deny, that some future life may give us another 
chance; in his mind that is irrelevant to the immediate and 
important issue—our unworthy and inadequate use of the 
life we have. 

And of course our efforts at religion are the chief of our 
inadequacies. His Sarah Dewitt, receiving her husband as 
a gift of God and then finding him “just a thief,” says: 

Friends, it is folly to prison God 

In any house that is built with hands, 

In man or woman, in passionate hopes, 

In the love of Truth, or the Rock of Ages. . . . 
For God is Proteus, and flies like magic 

From earth to heaven, from hope to hope. 

You never can catch Him, and this is the reason: 
The game of the soul is never to find, 

The game of the soul is to follow. 

Indeed, it is the narrow and self-righteous patterns of 
respectability whom Masters lashes with his sharpest 
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satire, the static immovable human clods who obstruct the 
path of the adventurers, of the free and open-minded 
children of light. The book’s tragedies are mostly of this 
order. Claud Antle is 


A deer compelled to live with the hounds. 
Heine La Salle suffers 


Persecution, because society fears 

Always the genius soul. 
Cowley Rider, slaving all his life for a thankless family, 
finds at the end that- 

The wages of goodness is Death. 


Kay Rutledge says: 


I loved fiddlers and dancers 

And the tellers of stories . . . 

And you saw me as the victim of unrighteousness, 
And passed me by. 


So many ways of failing in this divine enterprise called 
Life!—so few who, through firmness of will and power of 
faith, feel increasingly to the end that 

Man’s soul is not alone, 
But is companioned and sustained 
By genera of spirits 
And by hierarchies of gods, 
Bound together by the same spiritual blood, 
And rising by creative evolutions 
To kinship with God Himself. 

Perhaps Emmett Burns sums up most keenly the poet’s 

feeling about this blundering world: 
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Passer-by, do you know who are the slickest schemers 
And the most excellent despots? 

They are those who say this is right and this is wrong, 
And who ascend the throne of what they call the right 
And then hedge the right with a law. 

Is there no way to beat these shallow souls? 

Follow me, passer-by: 

Be young, be wise, 

Be indifferent to good and evil 

And the laws they make— 

Seek only the truth, 

And die! 

We may be stressing too hard Mr. Masters’ philosophy 
—though indeed he stresses it more in this book than the 
earlier one. I feel this emphasis more strongly than the 
motive he speaks of on the jacket—the “encroachment of 
the city,” the “standardized community,” the “foreign 
stocks holding office,” etc. The New Spoon River seems 
not much more metropolitan than the old, but its poet is 
perhaps more inclined to associate present details with 
ultimate immensities. Is the keen edge of observation 
dulled by this more philosophical attitude? I cannot find 
the evidence of it in these soul-searching epitaphs. None 
of them, I think, attains the sheer lyric beauty of Anne 
Rutledge; nor is the Stephen A. Douglas so convincing a 
revelation of historic character as the side-lights on 
Lincoln in William H. Herndon and other poems of the 
earlier book. Nor is there anything so funny as Daisy 
Frazer. But with these exceptions the new series seems as 
powerful and varied as the old, and possibly more far- 
reaching. 
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There is little space left for details. Everywhere one is 
tempted by incisive phrases, revealing lines. “This topsy- 
turvy woman-world,” Hughes Robinson calls it. Our 
“lollypop republic” of rotarians, boy-scouts, etc. War 
has a “mouth like the Grand Canyon.”” And Meredith 
Phyfe’s arraignment of the Europe-blinded: 

Come now, you supercilious detractors of America 

As a land of avidity, without stories and myths! 
He goes on to list our “epic material,” and asks: 

What do you want for irony, satire or pathos? 

Is there not everything here—grotesque, 

Absurd, tragic and heroic? 

Here at least is a poet who makes full use of our rich 
“epic material.” If he satirizes the republic and its in- 
dividual citizens, he also glorifies them. He makes no 
apologies to the past or the far-away, he deals with the 
stuff of his own time and place, and he is absolutely fearless 
and sincere. At the heart of his philosophy is love of the 
race and a fierce desire for its “pursuit of happiness” and 
reasonableness; but with humor putting all this in per- 
spective and tempering his bitter wrath with a laugh. And 
since the Spoon River form of brevities suits Mr. Masters 
best by checking his expansiveness, who can object to a 
second series? 

One criticism holds, however—the arrangement of the 
new book is too haphazard. And a more systematic and 
dramatic ‘arrangement might well discard about one- 
fourth of the epitaphs. H. M. 
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MELLOWNESS 


Spring Thunder and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. 

Thomas Seltzer. 

Here is a poet who is mellow. And mellowness is, at the 
present time, only too scarce. We have many emotional 
splatterers, who are passionately in love, or passionately in 
despair, or (depending on the season) passionately in a 
vacuum; and we have an equal number of stoics, who, 
having experienced all of living, can only write brittle 
phrases about abstract theology, philosophy, or the lesser 
comets; but we have only a few poets who have the in- 
clination or the courage to be simple. Mr. Van Doren is 
one of them—his poems have that much maligned and 
refreshing quality of wholesomeness. They are like a lake 
breeze, cool milk, fresh bread and honey; though there is 
nothing remarkable about any of them either in subject 
matter or in content, almost all of them give genuine 
delight. Take for instance Former Barn Lot: 

Once there was a fence here, 
And the grass came and tried— 


Leaning from the pasture— 
To get inside. 

But cold feet trampled it, 
Turning it brown; 

Until the farmer moved 
And the fence fell down. 

Then any bird saw, 
Under the wire, 

Grass nibbling inward 
Like green fire. 
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Of course if these poems were less perfect technically, 
many of them would be rather thin. It is not that the 
“curtain blowing,” or the “pigeon” or the “ midwife cat” 
are in themselves unusual, but in each case they are pre- 
sented vividly, accurately, and with sympathy. And the 
lack of an emotional theme—there is nowhere great 
ecstasy or sorrow—is to a large extent alleviated by the 
warm appreciation of little things—the “early seeds,” the 
coming of alfalfa, puppies, kittens, etc. Even when his 
subject is larger, as in Identity and Premonition, Mr. Van 
Doren deals with it with the same simplicity and sincerity. 
The result is invariably good. And though the poems have 
not enough individuality to win ardent admirers or 
vituperative assailants, they will undoubtedly and deserv- 
edly please the many who look to poetry for delicacy of 
feeling, and charm of expression. They will also please 
those who enjoy usual rhythms and conventional 
rhymes, for here they are exceptionally well done. 

There is one poem in particular, Nod/esse, which shows 
the mellowness that is the outstanding characteristic of the 
book. It ends: 


But in this corner, past the gate, 
Safe from where the horses turned, 
I used to lie till it was late; 
And here it was I learned 


How blue-grass is the gentlest-born 
Of all the gentle things that stand, 

Holding, without a spear or thorn, 
Hereditary land. 
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Poetry is Mr. Van Doren’s hereditary land—he can deal 
with it gently. Marion Strobel 


CARMUS AND OTHERS 


The Hills Give Promise, and Carmus: A Symphonic Poem, 
by Robert Silliman Hillyer. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

It is a note of autumnal reminiscence which Robert 
Hillyer sounds most frequently and plangently. And 
since moods of this description are seldom prolonged, it is 
not surprising that his best work is in short poems. 

Carmus, at any rate, does not rise adequately to its 
ambitious subject. The theme concerns the boy Carmus, 
of the marsh-land—his desire to go to “‘the mystic city 
Istis,” his going, his return as an old man to look, in late 
afternoon, late autumn, at the world strewn in the valleys. 
The material is handled with a becoming modest gravity. 
Indeed, the writer’s care to avoid turgid eloquence leads 
him into a certain flatness exemplified by prosy lines: 

His heart hammered; his breath failed; 
He wished he were safe at home. 


Again, there are passages equally prosy but high-sounding, 
like this: 

Through layers of night to the verge of space 

The soul pierces in shafts of fire, 

Through whirling planets that interlace 

In the pattern of absolute desire. 

So that the better part of the volume, its first part as 

printed, is The Hills Give Promise: Lyrics. Yet in most of 
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this something is unsatisfying. The feeling is reticent, but 
one begins soon to wonder what are the implications of 
this reticence, and then whether there are any implications 
to be valued. ’ 
There is an apostrophe to Death calling upon him to 

spare us anticipation—‘And let us dance our moth-dance 
down the gust.” Phantoms of the past are addressed: 

I made a slow lament for you, lost magic 

Of schoolboy love and dreams in shadowed places, 


Where passed in visible parade the tragic 
Desires of vanished gods and women’s faces. 


This kind of thing seems rather thin—an outmoded 
sentimentalism, guilty of worn and facile phrasing. 
The most interesting poem, for the technical means em- 
ployed in it, and one of the most compact, is New England: 
Shutters bang in the wind outside; 
Cobwebs hang from the mildewed walls; 


Stale damp mould in the lifeless cold; 
Doors flung wide to the darkened halls. 
Love and strength of the new keen race 
Lie full-length where the weeds grow high, 
All things swept to the past, except 

This ruined place the wind roars by. 

Blank disaster of empty windows; 

Broken plaster strewn on the floor; 
Darkness spills from the wild bleak hills, 
And the winter wind blows under the door. 


It is not just the subject-matter of these poems, nor 
explicitly their treatment, which makes most of them 
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unsatisfactory, seemingly lacking in a vitalizing element. 
It is as though Mr. Hillyer had never heard the music he 
tries to render, but only seen the score. 


Raymond Knister 


SMOOTH SONNETS 


Harvest: A Book of Sonnets, by David Morton. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Morton is a capable and accurate sonneteer. He 
has learned his pattern by heart, and his lines flow with 
the smooth regularity of water out of the latest improved 
highly polished silver-plated faucet. 

These sonnets are very civilized—there is nothing wild 
about them; no unfamiliar images, no startling ideas. A 
graceful gentle melancholy pervades them, the melancholy 
of a kindly disposed well-dressed man who ventures out 
alone at twilight. Such an one is like to reflect: 

Some moons the world can nevermore forget, 
Whose nights are one with many a shining name: 


The moons of Avalon are silver yet, 
Where towers still wear their moonlit haunting fame. 


And so forth—to quote one is to quote all. 

Mr. Morton’s sonnet-pattern is the Shakespearean—a 
mere matter of twelve lines rhyming alternately, finished 
off with a couplet. This form does not divide, like the 
stiffer Petrarchan, into octave and sextet, so one wonders 
why these sonnets are spaced as if it did. H. M. 
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FROM AUSTRALIA 


Ballad and Lyrical Poems, by John Shaw Neilson. The 

Bookfellow in Australia, Sydney. 

Books arrive from all over the world—this one comes 
from the antipodes, and the preface informs us that “First 
of Australian poets, he brings honor to the land that bore 
him.” 

Australia no doubt will have her day in the arts, but Mr. 
Neilson’s voice is very slight to introduce a continent. He 
is a true lyrist, celebrating honestly his region and his 
neighbors, but too often he prettifies his subjects with pale 
imitations of bygone patterns, and thins them out to in- 
effective length. If there is under that southern sun a 
landscape and a racial feeling of different look and texture 
from other Anglo-Saxon patterns, this poet does not make 
us feel that difference. 

One is tempted to pluck out a really fine quatrain or two 
from poems which do not stop when they should. Here is 
a gay one from a twelve-line song: 


When blossoms dance in carnival 
To hearten maids and men, 
And kisses are as strawberries, 


Who would be sober then? 
And it’s a pity that The Petticoat Plays consists of eight 
quatrains instead of just these first two: 


Teach me not, tell me not 
Love ever sinned! 
See how her petticoat 


Sweetens the wind. 
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Back to the earth she went, 
Broken at noon— 

Here is her petticoat 
Flapping a tune. 


In another lyric the poet sings: 


Let your song be delicate— 
How faint a thing 

Is Love, little Love crying 
Under the spring! 


And mostly he obeys his own command—at his best he has 
a delicate touch. H. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


We are informed by Mr. John Oscar Beck, of Lafayette, Indiana, that 
the law which his poem arraigns has been on the statute-books of Indiana 
ever since the admission of the state into the Union in 1816. Seventy- 
five years ago ihe Chief Justice of Indiana, in deciding a case under this 
law, said: “It can hardly be doubted but that public opinion will in time 
strike the ferule from the hands of the teacher. . . . The husband can no 
longer chastise his wife, nor the master his servant or apprentice. . . . 
Why the person of the school-boy should be less sacred in the eye of the 
law is not easily explained.” 

Mr. Beck gives authenticated instances of the effects of this law, among 
them the following: 

“A few weeks after this poem was written a six-year-old child was 
beaten by his teacher (in an Indiana public school) with a rubber hose 
given her for that purpose by her principal, so cruelly that he was 
covered with welts and bruises, and on reaching home was put to bed 
immediately, where he died within the week. The offense for which he 
paid the extreme penalty was that he kicked another boy. The grand 
jury found no true bill against the teacher because she was entirely within 
her legal rights; the statutes have not been changed upon this point since 
Indiana had public whipping-posts on the court-house grounds.” 
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The staff of Porrry thanks the New Year for bringing back to the 
office its editor, who had been kept away several weeks by a fractured 
tibia, caused by a knock-down blow from an automobile. Miss Monroe 
was on her way to read some of our prize poems over the radio, and the 
reading was given before she realized the extent of her injuries. 

During her absence a sadder traffic accident caused the sudden death 
of Gene Stratton Porter, the novelist, who during the last year or so had 
begun to publish poetry, and who had been a subscriber and an enthusi- 
astic friend of the magazine, to which she gave some valuable publicity in 
the pages of more popular papers. By a curious incident Porrry was 
associated with her untimely end. An admirer of hers writes from Los 
Angeles: 

“In his address at the funeral Dr. Hayward told us that just an hour 
before Mrs. Porter started on her ride she saw the Christmas number of 
Poetry lying on her desk, and she picked it up and read, from Marion 
Strobel’s Songs to Sally, the poem entitled 4 God for You. He repeated 
the poem beautifully to the mourners and hundreds of friends, and 
cease _ _——* it was _ - a seases it at that time.’ 


A letter from James A. adits, the Yorkshire poet whom we 
recently printed, contains the following comment: 

“There is a note that your present-day poets in America capture 

which I listen for in vain over here: it is the note of a joyous acceptance 
and confidence in the face of the vast unknown. It implies a virile faith 
alive in the mind, alive no less in the very bone and blood. It is a note 
that is fearless, not necessarily proud—like a young man’s challenge; 
something of that old cry, ‘the sword of the Lord of Gideon!’ Amid the 
clang and clash of rageful speed in modern America that note persists. 
Sometimes it surprises one in very unexpected places, but it is there; and 
it is a note heard only when great forces—spiritual forces—are awake. 
Whitman over there first sounded it.” 
t The Wave announces, in an attractive number, that Thomas Kennedy 
has taken the wheel as editor, and that Vincent Starrett is remaining with 
the magazine as contributing editor. Mr. Kennedy living in New York, 
and Mr. Starrett in Chicago, The Wave hopes to wash over the whole 
country. And “Mr. Just Thorning, of Copenhagen, will submit con- 
temporaneous Danish writings.” 
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News Notes 


In the recent literary competitions held by the Quebec legislature, 
Louise Morey Bowman won a prize of $250 for her book Moonlight and 
Common Day, and Frank Oliver Call $100 for his book Blue Homespun. 
The readers of these books may recall that poems in both first appeared 
in Poetry. 


Mr. Edwin Ford Piper, of the faculty of the University of Iowa in Iowa 
City, is the author of Barbed Wire and Wayfarers (Macmillan Co.). 

Marjorie Meeker (Mrs. Shirley Wing) of Worthington, Ohio, will soon 
publish, through Mitchell Kennerley, her first book of verse. She re- 
ceived last November our Young Poet’s Prize, presented by the Friday 
Club of Chicago. 

Julia M. Peterkin (Mrs. Charles P.) lives on an old plantation near 
Fort Motte, S. C. The first series of Vinner’s Sayings was printed in 
Poetry for November, 1923. Alfred A. Knopf has just issued her prose 
book of Negro lore, Green Thursday. 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald), now living in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, is the author of The Prayer Rug (Will Ransom). 

Miss Constance Lindsey Skinner, of New York, has published in 
Poetry and elsewhere many poems derived from her life-long intercourse 
with British-Ccolumbian Indians. 

Kay Boyle, and her husband Richard Brault, have left New York 
temporarily and are sojourning in Havre, France. 

Mildred Plew Merryman (Mrs. Carl M.), formerly of Chicago but now . 
in Valparaiso, Fla., has contributed to various magazines. 

The other six poets of this month are new to our readers. Of these, 
Mr. John Oscar Beck has been mentioned above. 

May Williams Ward (Mrs. M. C. W.), of Belpré, Kas., has appeared in 
various magazines and is chairman of the Poetry Division of the Kansas 
Authors’ Club. 

Mr. Arthur Doyle, now in the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Fort 
Lyon, Col., has written, but not published, a number of prize-winning 
plays. 

Mr. James Daly, who is now living in Chicago, studied verse-writing 
with Haniel Long at the Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh, and play-writing 
with Professor Baker at Harvard, who produced one of his plays; and 
he has contributed verse to various magazines. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Slants, by Clifford Franklin Gessler. Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

A Tree in Bloom and Other Verses, by Hildegarde Flanner. Lantern 
Press, San Francisco. 

Spring Thunder and Ciher Poems, by Mark Van Doren. Thomas Seltzer. 

Dream Tapestries, by Louise Morey Bowman. Macmillan Co., Toronto. 

Flame and Dust, by Vincent Starrett. Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

Eager Footsteps, by Anne Elizabeth Wilson. George Sully & Co. 

Poems, by Merril Bishop. Priv. ptd., San Antonio, Texas. 

Outpost Messages, by Fannie Purdy Palmer. Four Seas Co. 

Florida and Other Poems, by Mary Youngs Morris. Dorrance & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Poems, by Charlton Miner Lewis. Yale University Press. 

Christchurch, by Robert P. Tristam Coffin. Thomas Seltzer. 

The Voices of the Seven Thunders, by William Earl Hill. Four Seas Co. 

Sometime, by May Riley Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Pinafore Poems, by Celia Mary Kennedy. George Wahr, Ann Arbor. 

Indian Summer, by Antoinette Scudder. Harold Vinal, New York. 

Whims, by Bertha E. Jaques. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 

Tutankhamen and After: New Poems, by William Ellery Leonard. B. W. 
Huebsch. 

Verses Interpreted, by Mora L. Ackerman. Privately ptd. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Chapbook: A Miscellany (No. 39, 1924). Poetry Bookshop, London. 

Column Poets, edited, with an Introduction, by Keith Preston. Pascal 
Covici, Chicago. 

University of Washington Poems, edited by Glenn Hughes. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. 

The Best Poems of 1924, edited by L. A. G. Strong. Small, Maynard. 

PROSE: 

The Queen of Sheba, translated into French from his own Arabic Text, by 
Dr. J. C. Mardus. The English Version by E. Powys Mathers. 
Casanova Society, London. 

Pan and Santa Claus, by Julia Ellsworth Ford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Compact Rhyming Dictionary, by P. R. Bennet. (Miniature Reference 
Library.) E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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